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that all brothers and sisters should be alike; or should, at
any rate, differ no more than their parents differed from
year to year. So far, however, from finding that this is
the case, we find not only that great irregularities are pro
duced by intermixture of traits, b^w chat there is no con-
stancy in the mode of intermixture, or the extent of varia-
tion produced by it.

This imperfect union of parental constitutions in the
constitution of offspring, is yet more clearly illustrated by
the reappearance of peculiarities traceable to bygone gen-
erations. Forms, dispositions, and diseases, possessed by
distant progenitors, habitually come out from time to time
in descendants. Some single feature, or some solitary
tendency, will again and again show itself, after being
apparently lost. It is notoriously thus with gout, scrof-
ula, and insanity. On some of the monumental brasses in
our old churches are engraved heads having traits still
persistent in the same families. Wherever, as in portrait
galleries, a register of ancestral faces has been kept, the
same fact is more or less apparent. The pertinacity with
which particular characteristics reproduce themselves is
well exemplified in America, where traces of negro blood
can be detected in the finger nails, when no longer visible
in the complexion. Among breeders of animals it is well
known that, after several generations in which no visible
modifications were traceable, the effects of a cross will
suddenly make their appearance. In all which facts we
see the general law that an organism produced from two
organisms constitutionally different, is not a homogeneous
mean; but is made up of separate elements, taken in varia-
ble manner and proportion from the originals.

In a recent number of the Quarterly Journal of the
Agricultural Society were published some facts respecting
the mixture of French and English races of sheep, bearing
collaterally on this point. Sundry attempts had been